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It is Estimated That One-third of All Army 
Jobs are Directly Related to Civilian Occupa- 
tions, One Third Are Indirectly Related and All 
Are Related in Some Way. 


War Department 
Views Demobilization 


By Major Brap.tey Nasu 


Special Planning Division, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


T= task of providing employment for the twelve million to-be-discharged 


servicemen and women may be considered at the very top of the list 

of essentials. The importance of this task will increase as the rate of discharge 
from the services continues to grow. Obviously, it is not possible to definitely set 
forth at this time the rate of return of our overseas troops, or the rapidity of release 
of the forces stationed in this country. 

The War Department has announced its intention of discharging in the vicinity 
of two million men during the next twelve months, an average of 160,000 a month. 
However, their return is not likely to be in an even flow, greater or less numbers 
will arrive as shipping becomes available and is released from other assignments. 


Job Great 
Ww" Japan is finally defeated, the pressure for employment will greatly in- 


crease; men will return from overseas more rapidly, since much more shipping 
will be available, preference being given to the return of troops, the need for rede- 
ployment having ceased toexist. Not only will men return from overseas, but they 
will be released from camps and installations in this country. In addition millions 
of war workers will attempt to find employment in their normal peacetime occupa- 
tions. The task before us is a great one and will require all the energy and skill of 
which we are capable. 
Although the legal responsibility of the War Department ceases when the 
serviceman receives his discharge papers, nevertheless, the War Department is most 
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eager to assist the potential employers of veterans as well as the various interested 
civilian agencies in any practical way, prior to the soldier's discharge, so that the 
veteran may have every opportunity to recommence his civilian life under the most 
favorable circumstances. 



















New Personnel Record 


HE War Department has tried very hard to relate the training and experience 
"Tl whi the soldier has had in the Army with his post-war employment oppor- 
tunities. I would like to call to your attention the new and considerably revised 
Form 100 which each soldier is given at the time of his discharge, and a copy of which 
is also available at the regional office of the Veterans’ Administration which is near- 
est his permanent address. This is an exceedingly useful document and as many of 
you may know from your examination of copies of the earlier form, it undertakes to 
portray the civilian and military experiences of the soldier from the point of view of 
occupational skill and training. 

Now the new form is much more complete and it allows for more detailed and 
careful description of just what each man has been doing. In addition, the form 
does something which I have tried to emphasize elsewhere in my remarks; it directs 
particular attention to skills acquired in the Army. . 

This military experience record is placed ahead of the civilian and is the first 
tocatch the eye. The way in which this form is now set up has received favorable 
comment from a number of personnel directors of large and small business organiza- 
tions as well as government employment officers. I consider particularly interesting 
the statement of potential conversion of acquired experience which is also set forth 
in Form 1oo. 

This lists the wide variety of civilian jobs which can be performed by the former 
soldier who has had this or that type of military experience. It means that almost 
automatically, a man can be directed into several types of employment with the 

knowledge that he has had sufficient experience to perform the work in question. 











Relation of Army to Civilian Jobs 


I Is estimated that about one-third of all Army jobs are related directly to civilian 
occupations, one-third are indirectly related, and all are related in some way. 
Even artillery and infantry assignments such as artillery mechanics (light or heavy) 
and reconnaissance non-commissioned officers, have thirty to seventy-five related 
civilian occupations each. | 

The Army and War Manpower Commission have jointly set upa classification dic- 
tionary which lists military occupations and the civilian jobs related to them. 
This dictionary also shows what additional job training, if any, is needed to convert 
each military skill to a related civilian specialty, and also the physical activities 
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and working conditions of the related civilian job. The list of military occupations 
is long, including 1,028 job titles they extend from: 


‘Anti-aircraft Artillery Observer, Instrument’’ and “‘Anti-aircraft 
Fire Control Observer, Flank Station”’ through ‘‘Camouflage Techni- 
cian,’’ ‘‘Enlisted Bombardier,’ “‘Small Arms Weapons Mechanic’’ 
and over a thousand others, to “X-Ray Technician,’ ‘‘ Yard Foremen’’ 
and ‘‘Yardmaster.”’ 


These one thousand odd military jobs are related to nearly 17,500 civilian jobs cover- 
ing 130 industries. 


Rifleman’s Job 


I" us take the Army job of rifleman as an example and examine its related 
civilian occupations and the additional training required for them. The task 
of the rifleman is at first sight about the least similar to a civilian job that one can 


find anywhere—but it has 49 related civilian occupations. Here is the Army defini- 
tion of the duties of a rifleman: 


‘‘Loads, aims, and fires a rifle or automatic rifle to destroy enemy 
personnel and to assist in capturing and holding enemy positions. 

‘“Reduces stoppages as they occur by operating bolt and cleans, oils, 
and fieldstrips weapons. 

“Must be familiar with use of all hand weapons, including rifle, 
automatic rifle, rifle grenade launcher, bayonet, trench knife, rocket 
launcher, and hand grenades. 

‘*Must be trained in taking advantage of camouflage, cover, and con- 
cealment, recognizing and following hand and arm signals, and identi- 
fication of enemy personnel, vehicles, and aircraft. Must be familiar 
with hand-to-hand fighting techniques. Must understand method of 
defense against enemy weapons, must know how to read military 
maps and use a compass.’ 


Related Civilian Jobs 


O- would not say that this is the approved vocational training for a young man 
trying to find his place in industry, unless he intends immediate participation in 
black market activities, but here are some of the related civilian occupations: 


Cigar-Machine Oiler, Shape Greaser, Star-Gage Operator, Heat- 
Treating Bluer, Proof or Final Inspector, Shrink-Pit Helper, Bench- 
hand or Bench Assembler, and Sub-Assembler, and so on, until 49 jobs 
are covered. Or take the work of the Army Refrigeration Mechanic. 
When he returns to civilian life he is fitted to perform a score of duties 
ranging from bus mechanic and pipe fitter or plumber, to vacuum cleaner 
repairman. The light machine gunner will find that his experience is 
related to that of the surveying chainman, chamfering machine 
operator, shape greaser and so on. 
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Appreciate Acquired Assets 


HAVE mentioned several times elsewhere, that the really quite extensive period 
I of time which many soldiers have spent in the Army, has resulted in the develop- 
ment of these new skills and trade experience to an extent that would not be possible 
if the term of service had been for a few months. In many cases these men have 
advanced well beyond the experience possessed by them in their civilian careers. 

It seems to me that one of the most important things that we can do is to bring 
the employer, as well as the veteran, into full realization of these newly acquired 
assets. I think that many business men may appreciate this fact, and our personnel 
officers in the War Department have estimated that as many as 90% of the members 
of the Army have received direct benefit in the service from the point of view of trade 
experience, not to speak of the other gains such as health, spirit of cooperation, et 
cetera. , 

While 90% is the estimate of these personnel officers, a survey among a small 
group of discharged servicemen themselves indicated that only a third believed that 
their Army experience had added to their capacity to secure employment superior to 
that held before entering the service. It is my belief that a clearer understanding 
of the relationship between military training and experience and qualifications for 
civilian jobs will lead to more general utilization of this training and experience. 


Surveys by War Department 


be War Department has made some quite extensive, and I think successful efforts, 
to determine the past-war plans of the soldier. The Information and Education 
Division of the Army Service Forces had conducted a half dozen attitude surveys 
which inquire into the lines of employment which the serviceman intends to follow. 
They have asked his intentions as regards farming, starting his own business, con- 
tinuation of his education, work with the government, community where he will 
live, and many similar questions. 

Nearly two-thirds of the Army's male personnel have fairly definite expectations 
as to what they will do when they leave the service. This is not to say that they 
have already lined up specific jobs or even that they have definite plans for getting 
into the field they expect to enter, but they have pretty well settled in their minds 
whether they will try to go to school, start a business of their own, or do some 
particular type of work for an employer. Another sixth of the men have tentative 
plans for their post-war occupations—have leanings toward doing a particular kind 
of work, but do not feel sure of their plans—and the remaining sixth are either unde- 
cided or inconsistent in their expressed plans. 


Only 40% Want Old Jobs 


| Beinn these studies are most interesting because they show in broad outline the 
magnitude of the problem of absorbing these millions of soldiers into useful 
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civilian life. These studies indicate that only 2 of the enlisted men who worked for 
employers before they entered the Army seem quite likely to return to their old 
jobs; another one-fifth are seriously thinking of doing some other kind of work, 
although they are still considering going back to their old jobs; but the remaining 
two-fifths say definitely that they do not wish, or they know that they could not 
get, those old jobs back. 

Also, a preliminary analysis of the Air Corps enlisted personnel shows that in 
this one segment of the Army alone, about 140,000 men are seriously thinking of 
trying to get jobs in commercial aviation after they leave the Army, perhaps four 
times as many men as the job opportunities likely to become available in the first 
five years after the war, even with an optimistic expansion of commercial aviation. 
And this does not take into consideration others who may complete for these jobs, 
that is, personnel from other portions of the armed forces, civilians now working in 
aircraft plants, and others. 

I do not point out these things to be discouraging but simply place it on the 
record for all of us to understand and appreciate; the job of fitting the veteran into 
our industrial and commercial structure will be a demanding one upon our facilities. 


I suggest the urgency of careful and prompt planning to meet the many problems 
which you will be confronted. 


Expectations of Higher Job Status 


— into the civilian occupational backgrounds of the men surveyed, to obtain 
perspective on their plans, reveals that nearly four-fifths of them had worked as 
employees before they entered the Army. Ten per cent reported that they had been 
in school, and eight per cent said they had been self-employed. Slightly over two 
per cent of the men surveyed had entered the Army before the war emergency. . These 
men have not been classified by civilian occupational background since some of them 
were professional soldiers and since none of them would have re-employment rights 
under the Selective Service Act. 

One notable characteristic of the aspirations of the soldier is the hope or expecta- 
tion that he will enter on a higher employment status than the one occupied prior to 
his Army service. Of course, this complicates the problem of predicting what the 
men are most likely to do when they leave the Army for undoubtedly some men have 
allowed their aspirations unduly to color their expectations of post-war employ- 
ment. | 

Twice as many persons wish to enter administrative and professional occupations 
than were so engaged before the war, and.a somewhat less proportion applies to 
those hoping for employment in skilled occupations, while roughly half as many 
soldiers desire to return to clerical and sales occupations and semi-skilled and un- 
skilled occupations as were thus employed before entering the Army. 

Eighty-five per cent of the pre-war administrative and professional personnel are 
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likely to return to their familiar fields, and about seventy-five per cent of those 
formerly enjoying skilled occupation will do likewise. 


Some Migration Expected 


F EVEN greater interest to California and the Pacific Coast are the migration plans 
O of the soldier. When the War Department study was made a few months ago, 
about 80% of the enlisted men in the Army thought that after demobilization they 
would return to the same state in which they had lived for the most of the five years 
of their life just prior to entering the ‘Army. About nine per cent thought that they 
would live in a different state—that is, be migrants. 11% of the men were unde- 
cided. 

Of course changing economic opportunity among the states in the post-war 
period will help determine the amount and direction of migration; however, as 
California well knows from its earlier migration experiences, information as to 
economic opportunity is not always readily available or understood by the migrant 
previous to his actual arrival at the destination he has selected for himself. 

But note that two out of every five migrants expects to come to the Far West. 
The main stream of Negro migrants will be from the South to the Northeast. The 
net result from all these movements will result in considerable migration to the 
Pacific Coast states. ) 


Mainly Those Not Returning to Old Jobs 


OME indication of the characteristics of proposed migrants may be learned from the 
S fact that the least migratory enlisted men are those who were married before 
entering the Army, the most migratory, those married since entering the Army, while 
the unmarried occupy an intermediate position between the two. Also, enlisted 
men who have been in the Army for the greatest length of time, especially those in 
the Army over two years, are most likely to migrate after the war. Some of the 
expected migration of the returning soldier simply represents migration resulting 
from returning to a home which has migrated during the soldier's absence. 

The influence of economic opportunity upon migration is indicated by the fact 
that a much larger proportion of men who do not expect to return to their pre-war 
employer can be expected to migrate, than among those who plan to return to the 
same employer. Two-thirds of the veterans who hailed from California declare 
themselves certain to return to their home state and another 25% believe they will 
do so but less certain. Less than 2% are certain to return to a different region. 


Can Become Embarrassing 


O’ coursE, these westward migratory plans are a true compliment to California 
and its sister states bordering the Pacific Ocean, but I know that all of us here 
today are fully aware that such intentions are not an unmixed blessing, and unless 
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careful preparations are made, the compliment can become embarrassing. The 
establishment by your state government of the State Reconstruction and Re-employ- 
ment Commission shows that you are aware of this. 

A representative of the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce was in my office in 
Washington a few weeks ago and also pointed up your particular problem by stating 
that that city already had indications of a contemplated movement of veterans to it 
which substantially exceeds the number of men which left that city to join the armed 
services. Of course, we cannot rely entirely upon the unemployment compensation 
privileges which Public Law 346, the so called ‘‘G. I. Bill of Rights’’ extends to the 
veteran. Those are defensive measures only. Your alertness in recognizing the 
problem and the adoption of steps to meet it are the important points. 


Study of 300 Discharged Veterans 


I SHOULD like to describe to you a brief study of the actual experience of 300 dis- - 
charged veterans who have already had a considerable number of months experi- 
ence in private life. These ex-servicemen, who served overseas for an average of 
one to one and a half years, and in this country for another year or two have had 
little or no difficulty in finding employment under prevailing conditions. This was 
the case despite the fact that all these individuals were discharged for some medical 
reason, either physical or mental. 

However, only 16% are properly classified as unemployable, or have not sought 
work. 73% have had little or no difficulty in securing a satisfactory job and only 
11% have had real difficulty. 52% have held one job, 22% have held two jobs, 
and 13% three or more jobs. It is not believed that this mobility is particularly 
related to their war experience, but rather to the fact that the job first accepted by 
the veteran was too heavy or otherwise inappropriate for the man in question. 

It is interesting to note, in support of statistics which I have quoted earlier, that 
only 34% returned to their former employer and more than half of these looked else- 
where before returning. 58% did not return to their former employer, and 8% had 
no job before enteringthe Army. About one-fifth of the group who returned to their 
old employers were put to work at some other kind of labor than that which they 
had done before entering the Army. 


USES One Point of Call 


T Is interesting to note that half of the veterans seeking jobs made the USES one 
I of the points of call, and it is clear that this agency will be utilized by the vast 
majority of veterans who do not return to their former employers. 

It is also interesting to observe that these 300 ex-servicemen were practically 
unanimous in favor of joining veterans’ organizations, either existing organizations, 
or those to be formed by veterans of this war. The reason that I consider this 
interest in veterans’ associations noteworthy will be seen when the reasons given for 
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such action are examined. 67% state that veterans’ organizations should provide 
personal help and counseling in job placement, case work, and mutual aid. 54% 
mentioned social activities and recreation, and 51% the need for protecting or gaining 
veterans’ privileges. 

All this emphasizes the interest of the veteran in securing regular and adequate 
employment and points out that if such employment is not forthcoming in a normal 


way, he will expect to seek relief through agencies organized by himself and his 
former comrades in arms. 


From a paper presented at the Fourteenth All-day Conference of the California Personnel 
Management Assoctation. 





“This Committee Believes That Action and 
Planning in All Industries during the Reconver- 
sion Period Should Look Toward a Policy of 
High Wages Accompanied by More Than Corre- 


sponding Increases in Purchasing Power.’’ 


After the WLB— 
What? 


By Wixrx1aM S. Hopxk1ns 


Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


Ta committee which has the belief, as stated above, is not a committee of the 


CIO or the AFL or of the Government. These are the words of Mr. R. E. 

Flanders, President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. It is the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development. The last fact—increases in the purchasing power 
of wages—relates to the very critical problem we are facing now in approaching 
postwar prices and inflation. The statement is that there should be continued wage 
increases. That is what it really means if prices remain high or move upward. 
Even if prices fall, a wage decline should lag behind the decline in prices. I am sure 
the AFL and the CIO would agree with President Flanders on that statement. I 
will confess it is a little surprising to me, however, to find that positive statement 
coming from the Committee on Economic Development. 


What Is WLB’s Policy 


HAT is the position at least of one group in business. Certainly it is the position 
Te labor. There is no saying now what the position of the government agencies 
will be. It seems possible, perhaps we can say it is probable, that the War Labor 
Board policy might at least be similar to that C. E. D. proposal. 

As a member of the Regional War Labor Board, I am not speaking on behalf of 
the Board and I am not speaking officially. If any of you have cause to come before 
the Board, I won't expect you to use it against me. 

The War Labor Board's policy is clearly unformulated. Thereisn'tany. There 
has been a good deal of inference from different opinions of the National and Regional 
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Board, but I think it is perfectly clear that there is no formulated policy as yet. 
However, regardless of what policy it may formulate, it is quite probable that its 
policy will not have a fundamental influence upon the reconversion period.” 


Board’s Days Numbered 


5 em Board, as you know, is created to last for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. In all likelihood, during the six months thereafter it will 
have a rapidly declining influence. In general, I think it is safe to say that the © 
Board's days are numbered. I don’t know just what the number is, but it is ap- 
proaching a position of declining importance. 

Its policy then may not be of tremendous significance over a very long period 
of time. The question then remains, if there is no continuation of that Board and 
if there is no substitution of peacetime agencies set up in its place, and it is probable 
there won't be, at least immediately, what is the policy and where is it coming 
from? 

I think there is a strong probability that there will be very little government 
policy in determining the postwar relations. The important facts of the War Labor 
Board's history are the facts which have taken place during the last two years, and 
perhaps those during the next six months. The fact that it will be declining in 
importance doesn’t mean of course that there is any decline in the significance of the 
things it has done during the period when it did have the authority. 


Standardization of Wages 


EVERAL things have happened which are more or less the result of policies of the 
S Board which will have a definite effect upon economic labor relations in the 
postwar period. One of those, which I think is perhaps among the most important 
in its effects, is the standardization of wage rates which has taken place. It had 
to take place if the Board was going to do anything about stabilizing wages. 

There was an inevitable tendency towards standardization. That was apparent 
even before the bracket theory was promulgated, and, as some of you are aware, the 
bracket system has enabled a good deal of upward movement in individual cases. 
The substandard principle has produced still further upward movement among the 


lower wage rates with the realization of a greatly increased standardized level for 
individual job classifications. 


Wage Rates Sticky 


W eat substandardized wages have been increasingly geared to job description 

and the subsequent classifications, we say these wage rates have become 
‘stickier’ than they were before the war. Fewer personalized rates and more classi- 
fied rates is certainly the characteristic of the wage structure of this nation today. 
Classified rates are much more difficult to move downward than to move upward. 
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They have a tendency to remain fixed even without War Labor Board controls. 
Of course one of the reasons has been the increased extent of labor unionism during 
wartime period which I think is a natural influence for stabilizing these rates. 
Secondly, there have been other stabilized and more or less standardized practices 
which are still moving into the scene. 
The so-called fringe issues, those things the Board called fringes, have turned out 
to be the Board's principal work although it was originally concerned with wages. 
Vacations with pay for non-whitecollar workers which were comparatively rare 
prior to the war, but which are acquiring an increasing standardization, show not 
only increases in the number of instances with paid vacations, but the present system 
is being extended. The general Board policy of one week after one year, two weeks 
after five, is becoming more increasingly accepted everywhere. A largeadditional 
group of these so-called fringe issues, most of them familiar to you, are becoming 
generally accepted. 
There are a great many others. You have been dealing with them probably. 


These fringes acquire a greater stability as the result of the increased trend of the 
union movement. 


Unions Due for Jolt 


His increase in strength among the unions, in membership, in wealth, and I might 
Tina, in brains, in ability to negotiate and in ability to conduct its affairs, of 
course, is something which undoubtedly will take somethirg of a jolt in the postwar 
period. The closing down of a great many of the purely wartime operations will 
undoubtedly result in a considerable decline in union membership. What will 
happen in the others is, of course, hard to forecast. 

The wealth and financial resources of the unions enable them to put up a better 
fight to maintain the standards they haveachieved. It is, of course, well known and 
undeniably a substantial figure and the increase in the skill, the intelligence in hand- 
ling of the union affairs, is likewise conspicuous. That, I might add, has been 
greatly fostered by the mere existence of the War Labor Board and the other govern- 
ment agencies dealing with labor during the war. They have had to put research 
staffsinthe unions. They have had to employ experts of various sorts. 

They have employed quite a few of the people away from the staff of the War 
Labor Board just as the employers have hired others and put them in as experts to 
conduct their labor relations business, to present their cases before arbitrators as 
well as before government panels. These things will undoubtedly lead to stronger 
policy on their part and perhaps to the possibility of much more intelligent leader- 


ship. 
Hundreds of Labor and Employers Experienced 


ow there is another influence or effect which the War Labor Board has left upon 
N the scene which you might not have thought significant. There is a National 
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Board, Twelve Regional Boards, about fourteen special commissions of the national 
board and all of these are composed of industry members, labor and public members. 
I don’t know just how many industry members have served on all of these boards, 
but they certainly run into several hundreds. They have come and gone, of course, 
but they represent a good cross section of leadership in industrial relations work on 
the part of employers and leaders among unions, both nationally and locally. 

Two or three hundred from each side have had this experience in dealing with the 
other side across the table in the War Labor Board sessions. Of course, the Boards 
themselves have large numbers of panels. One public member, one labor member 
and one industry member, and there, too, they have had the experience of dealing 
with each other in a capacity which was comparatively new. That is where they 
have had to solve their problems and come out with the solution; it means that hun- 
dreds of leaders on both sides have had to learn to get along. 

They have learned how the other side operates. They have, incidentally, in 
many cases, ganged up on the public members. They found that they can get to- 
gether on a great many matters, a great many issues. They have been involved ina 
great many questions beyond the immediate disputes such as national policy, work- 
ing together and coming out with a remarkably large number of unanimous votes. 

All that is to the good and it is all going to be to the good in postwar relations. 
These individuals are going to know each other better, are going to understand 
each other better, but, of course, there is that which isn’t all to the good. 


Flaws and Grievances 


HERE is something that isn’t quite roses in the picture because they have also 

found flaws in each other’s armor as they sat around the table. They have 
accumulated grievances. Many parties before the Board have accepted the Board's 
decision very reluctantly. Very few have not accepted it at all, they are a surpris- 
ingly small number. 

Most of them have accepted it in a spirit of good grace, but with reservations 
for that postwar period when there won't be a War Labor Board and plenty of them 
have accepted the Board's orders, unpopular orders, but said, ‘‘We do this now be- 
cause there is a war on and because we don’t want to have trouble now, but as soon 
as the war is over we are going to rectify it.” . 

So those reservations which have been made by parties on both sides—by in- 
dustry as well as labor, reservations that they are going to work this out in some 


other way when the war is over and the War Labor Board controls are withdrawn, 
can lead to a great amount of disturbance. 


The Big Question 


7 is what lies back of thisC. E. D. proposition. There can easily be a record- 
breaking wave of labor disturbances after the war. Whether this will be for 
the better or not I cannot forecast because I am not a crystal gazer. 


The chances, 
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however, that they will really break loose are equally great. It depends a great 
deal upon the point of view and the attitude with which these matters are ap- 
proached. It dependsa great deal as to whether those who have learned to get along 
with each other in the experiences of the War Labor Board will be able to continue 
getting along. 

Certainly an outspoken union busting campaign will lead into worse and worse 
trouble. I don’t think there is any question about that. The only way to avoid 
the breakdown of the whole labor relations structure is to go into some sort of intelli- 
gent and cautious bargaining and I think it should begin now. It should have 
begun before this and in some cases undoubtedly it has. It is going to have to 
be bargained out. It is either going to have to be bargained out or fought out 
and if it is fought out, it is going to be disastrous for everybody. 


Weakness of Employers 


EMEMBER What I said a little earlier. The unions are stronger than they were 
before the war. They have greater wealth and greater brains at their com- 
mand. The industries may be in some ways stronger but they are going to be tempo- 
rarily weakened, at least, by the very process of reconversion and the desire on their 
part to get into as much as possible of the postwar business and not to be frozen out. 
Many employers are not going to feel that they can afford a long period of inactivity 
or lockout. They will want to get to work on their peacetime construction as 
rapidly as possible. Whether that means the maintenance of these high wage 
scales depends a great deal upon the particular industry involved. 

The Committee for Economic Development is urging frankly the maintenance 
of high wage scales and I think the primary reason for it is the prevention of this 
postwar turmoil which is so very, very possible. The maintenance of the wage 
scale may prevent the conflict which came after the first world war with the 
announcement of substantial wage revisions. You undoubtedly remember that we 
concluded the first world war by going into a hectic 3 year period in American 
history. At the end of that three years the unions were very much weaker. They 
were much weaker when they went into it than they are now. The results of a 
unionbreaking campaign, if one were undertaken this time, might not be so success- 
ful from the union point of view, or the breaker’s point of view, as it was in 1921. 


Unions May Accept Decreases 


I THINK that with the decline of the War Labor Board, more and more is to be 
placed on bargaining out the disputes. There are going to bea good many incidents 
in which the unions are going to accept wage decreases if they are bargained properly. 
I don’t know how substantial such decreases will be. A lot depends on the war with 
Japan, what happens between now and the end of this war. 

These points are nevertheless fairly clear in general and are very clear to anyone 





AFTER THE WLB—WHAT?2 


who has been sitting in on these disputes, seeing the way they have been solved 
frequently to the satisfaction of almost everybody concerned. A great many of them, 
as you know, are compromises and I suppose a compromise can be defined as ‘‘a 
settlement which pleases nobody.’’ That is the type of thing which can build up 
to many a postwar difficulty unless it is carefully thought out and worked out. 


Cannot Leave It to Government 


MM“ depends on the industrial and individual situation, but the general position 
is being taken that this problem cannot be left to the government to solve. 
We cannot leave it to the government very much longer—as we approach the end of 
the war with Japan. The government may possibly, if things do go badly, have to 
come back with a peacetime Labor Board which probably none of you would like. 
That may be the only alternative if things do go as badly as they possibly can go. 
The way to do that is to bargain these things out over the table. 


From a paper presented at the Fourteenth All-day Conference of the California Personnel 
Management Association. 





























The Atmosphere of Many American Factories 
is Filled Not Only With Dust and Soot But Also 
with Suspicion and Fear and Distrust and Even 
Hatred. 


Our Class 
Struggle 


By Boris M. STANFIELD 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Investments.’’ I don't see any other way of solving this almost in- 
solvable problem except by paying the greatest attention to productivity. 
We don't pay enough attention toit. Higher productivity, may result from techno- 
logical progress, from perfecting organizations and from morale building—a factor 
that is too much neglected now a days. 
Two men of the same skill dealing with the same machinery will produce—it is 
a well-known fact—different results, depending on their attitude toward their job 
and the organization to which they belong. 


Tse popular slogan is: ‘‘High Wages and Low Prices that Would Guarantee 


Class Struggle and Confusion 


W 7 nar I find in American labor-management relations is an existence of ac- 
tual struggle, sentiment on the one hand, and confusion on the other. The 
ideology of class war is popular only among certain groups, but these groups are 
influential out of any proportion to their small size. While labor as a rule, and 
management as a rule, do not adhere theoretically to the doctrine of class war, the 
daily life of an American enterprise is characterized by class struggle because the 
atmosphere of an American factory is filled not only with dust and soot, but with 
suspicion and fear and distrust, and even hatred. 
This is a tremendous obstacle. We can look confidently to the production 
problem. We know that our economists were wrong, not only when they did not 
foresee in 1929 that the country was on the brink of a catastrophe, but also when in 
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OUR CLASS STRUGGLE 


1940 they underrated so terrifically the productive capacity of this country, demon- 
strated by the magnificant miracle during this war. 


May Lead Us Nowhere 


uT, as I see it, this great technical progress may lead us nowhere. It may be 
B wrecked on the rocks of unsettled human_relations in American business, espe- 
cially in American industry. 

How, if there is any chance, can this problem be solved? Drifting—aimless 
drifting—is so characteristic for management behavior and policies with regard to 
labor. While labor is demanding more and more, and is in a state of insecurity and 
confusion, because it doesn’t know how much more it can ask without breaking the 
system of private enterprise, which they would like to see continue in existence, 
management is haunted by a nightmare of being robbed of its managerial prerogatives 
in the course of labor-management negotiations. 

Is it possible to produce something to convert this state of conflict and suspicion 
into loyalty and solidarity? I believe it is possible, but certain conditions are re- 
quired to make it possible. First, the theory and slogans of class struggle must be _ 
replaced by propaganda and teaching where all the time of the opposite idea, of 
class cooperation. This idea must be sold to people with the same enthusiasm 
which Communists have shown in advocating class hatred and class war. 


Management Initiative 


ORALE building must be done by management initiative. We can’t expect 
M labor, poisoned as it is by distrust and feeling, to start it. You, ladies and 
gentlemen, know that any labor man who dares, as a rule, to say ina union meeting 
a good word about management, is usually hissed down and declared a company 
stooge. There is a feeling of that sort. Management must start, management 
must take upon itself the initiative, be prepared to encounter difficulties, and yet 
proceed consistently with a firm faith that it will succeed in the end. 

What does it mean for management to start? It means first of all to apply to 
labor-management relations the same principle that has covered all other phases of 
managerial work—a scientific approach. Any demand of labor should be con- 
sidered, not as a battle to be fought and won, but as a problem to be interpreted 
and solved as sensibly, as practicably as possible. This one thing, this ability to 
prove to labor its requests, demands, are treated as a problem, would, in itself, 
produce before long a beneficial change in the whole mentality of labor with regard 
to management. _ 


Anticipate Labor’s Problems 


|” gap pesen too, should anticipate labor's problems and needs. It is pathetic, 
as I observed in my studies, to see how management gives in finally under 
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pressure and threats, and then has to carry the expense, while the union gets all 
the credit for what costssomuchto management. This can’t go on without poison- 
ing more and more the labor-management relations, and deepening and widening 
the wedge between them. 

Let me call your attention to one of the neglected factors that should be included 
in this program, and that is, while we think of American labor as being mostly 
interested in material satisfactions, we have neglected too much for our own good 
what you may call the ego of our laboring man, that is a defense for self assertion, 
for recognition, for appreciation. Every one of us knows that next to hunger and 
love, the ego is the third most powerful instinct that appears in the earliest child- 
hood, and disappears only with death; and yet, in the treatment of our employees 
we frequently neglect it. 


Don’t Humiliate Men 


W 73 OFTEN humiliate our men. We are being punished for it right now. From 

my observations, many wage demands are camouflaged protests of hurt egos, 
against bruised self-respect of the laboring man. Paternalism unfortunately will not 
do much good in this country where people are proud. Management often feels 
that labor is ungrateful, whereas labor is just proud. 

The next step in my program is child and adult education. I find that while 
we are all very enthusiastic in this country about training vocationally, training 
draftsmen, automobile mechanics, and so forth, we haven't enough interest in edu- 
cating citizens, building characters. I find that a great majority of our common 
laborers are relapsing rapidly into specific and general illiteracy after they have left 
school. 

A dangerous state of affairs, because that is how these millions of people fall 
an easy prey to irresponsible demagogues, of which we will have plenty when the 
war is over and the truce between labor and management will be called off. No 
money is too much, no expense in the budget of enterprise should be considered 
too great in fighting this dangerous state of illiteracy. 


Train Leaders 


T THE same time, my program requires training of leaders. You know as well 
A as I do that this vogue of personnel management has led to a tremendous ama- 
teurism, and a dangerous racketeering. The only protection against this is spending 
money, by the enterprises, together and separately, on training managerial and 
union leaders. 

Executives, in my observation, are too often absolutely ignorant, just as much 
as they are conceited, when it comes to the treatment of labor; they don’t know, they 
assume they know, they have to learn elementary facts about the mentality of their 
own men, to avoid great disillusionment. 
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Next, I will say, that because unions seem to be with us to become a part of our 
new conception of democracy, they are as yet recognized only but the law of the 
land, but not by the people at large. This is a message to unions that I feel I should 
mention here. 

The unions are playing with fire when they rely exclusively upon legislative 
protection, and neglect the growing indignation of people who don’t understand 
their irresponsible policies oftentimes. But I maintain that management, in its 
attitude toward the unions must realize that it is of vital interest for management 
to have honest, responsible and democratic unions. Management should take an 
active part in helping unions to become better. It can be done by personal influence 
and taking unions into their confidence, making union leaders, labor leaders volun- 
tarily act as agents of good will. 


Soviet Influence 


bes is something that I feel is essential if we are to avert the greatest trouble 
after the war. Since 1917 there is the Soviet Giant, the Soviet nightmare to 
some, the Soviet Heaven to others, that will not leave us alone after the war as it has 
been haunting us before. It seems that this Soviet pattern is going to stay. It is 
spreading; it may not spread as rapidly as some of us think, fear or hope; it will un- 
doubtedly undergo substantial changes, because the Soviets don't stand still. 

Nevertheless, from now on, as soon as the war is over the Soviet pattern, this 
Soviet Utopia of which we know so little, but which many millions of people in 
this country believe to be the seat of happiness—this Soviet will be a challenge to us. 
That means that the principle of private enterprise that has been for generations 
glorified as such, considered a natural, immutable law, will have now to prove that it 
can work and meet the challenge, or else be subjected to drastic and maybe violent 
changes. If we realize that this challenge can be met, it will be met. All that the 
unions are doing now is pioneering for good or evil. And so we will have to meet 
this challenge. 


Abundance Plus 


T Must be met and it can be met if management takes the initiative in pioneering 
I on the new frontier of human relations in industry, with the idea that I have 
heard from Mr Wallace in Washington just a week ago. He told me it is not just 
abundance we have to work for, but abundance-plus. I asked what ‘‘plus’’ meant, 
and he said ‘‘Spiritual values.”’ 

Let me put a more specific, more concrete meaning into this word ‘“‘plus.”’ 
Service, an idea that is rather alien to American enterprise built on the glorified 
principle of rugged individualism. Yet we begin to feel more and more that without 
this idea of service, private profit becomes unwarranted. It was not soa generation 
ago. 
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That is where this idea of trusteeship or service will strengthen the position of 
American Enterprise. The Soviet pattern may spread over a good part of the globe. 
America, however, will produce her own pattern that will not only bring about 
peace and jobs, as the Soviet pattern did, but will add something that the Soviet 
pattern was unable to produce so far, namely, dignity of the human being, human 
freedom. 


From a paper presented at the Fourteenth All-day Conference of the California Personnel 
Management Association. 












There are Four Measuring Instruments by which 
the Value of Any Personnel Function May Be 
Determined—Testimony or Opinion, Simple 
Arithmetic, Statistics, and Cost Accounting. 
The First Is about the Only One Generally 
Used. 



















Results of 
Personnel Work 


By Hersert G. HENEMAN, Jr: 


On leave of absence from 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ERSONNEL administration is generally regarded as an applied science. ' Facts, 

Pp principles and techniques are selected from the natural and social sciences, 
collated, and adapted for use in the field of manpower management. 

Progress in personnel administration depends primarily upon four factors: 
(1) the state of the arts in the natural and social sciences; (2) the professional person- 
nel viewpoint, i.e., the conception and perception of possible applications of the 
techniques and findings of the natural and social sciences with respect to increasing 
the efficiency of the personnel function; (3) the use of the scientific method in the 
evaluation of these techniques in practice; and (4) at present, toa lesser degree, the ~ 
assimilation of independent findings arising from industrial experience. These 
factors essentially predicate the state of the arts in personnel administration, and 
their inter-relationships are equally vital as a determining force. 





Disjointed Admixture 


b pn article will attempt to demonstrate that the current state of the arts in the 
personnel field represents a disjointed admixture of the four factors, and certain 
actions will be suggested that might reduce this lack of balance which currently 
hinders progress in the applied science of personnel. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the need for proper perspective of the personnel function and for verification of 
tesults at the operating level. It will be contended that critical evaluation must 
stem from within individual plants rather than from academicians and research 
groups. Finally, cost accounting will be suggested as the most promising simple 
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tool in verification and its use shown as an essential to personnel budgeting and 
manpower control. 


Distortions in Current Practice 


s AN applied science, progress in personnel is dependent upon progress in the 
A natural and social sciences. But, progress in the natural and social sciences 
does not maintain an even pace, and progress within each of the several disciplines 
occurs at an uneven rate. This alone would account for a portion of the disjointed 
condition of present day personnel administration. In addition, personnel must 
await the findings of the mother disciplines before the techniques can be utilized. 
For example, the measurement of personality factors would be of great use to applied 
personnel, but until such time as the psychologists can provide a solution, the applied 
science of personnel must do without these techniques. It is obvious that there 
will always be a certain amount of distortion solely because personnel is an applied 
science. 

This distortion is amplified by the current dearth of professional personnel ad- 
ministrators with the applied personnel viewpoint. This viewpoint, difficult to 
reduce to writing, enables the possessor to make skillful judgments in the application 
of knowledge revealed by other disciplines for the purpose of utilizing manpower 
most efficiently. This viewpoint consists of the ability to see how the findings of 
each of the several basic disciplines can contribute to the art of personnel manage- 
ment, and, also, the ability to combine the findings of the several disciplines into 
new tools or techniques useful in personnel work. 

In addition, the applied personnel viewpoint implies the ability to perceive the J 
role of personnel management as an integrated part of general management with the 
aims of personnel work subordinated to the goals of the total enterprise; it implies 
long range perspective, social and personal ethics, and the quality of ‘unholding 
professional ideals regardless of the expediency of the moment. The applied per- 
sonnel viewpoint is more similar to that of the scientific management philosophy, 
however, than to a philosophy of social welfare, humanism, or altruism. 


Lacks in Perspective 


ACK of perspective in personnel administration is not always perceived. There 
L are countless psychologists, economists, college deans, business men, and others 
who call themselves personnel administrators, when in reality they have little, if 
any, conception of what the term means. The broad panorama that constitutes 
the new science of personnel eludes them; their perspective is faulty. Thus, the 
dean of men in College X who advises Joe Doakes to take chemistry instead of music, 
the personnel manager who ‘“‘knows how to handle people’, the rough and tumble 
type of union leader—these have one feature in common. Though they call them- 
selves personnel administrators, they are usually personnel workers engaged in one 
phase of the work with a lack of perspective that often hinders rather than makes for 
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progress in the field. This lack of the applied personnel viewpoint is responsible for 
much of the current distortion. To such persons, the phrase, ‘‘most efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower’, has little real significance. Personnel workers are technicians. 
Personnel administrators should be applied scientists. 

There is a third factor of even greater importance that hinders—almost stifles— 
progress in the field. That is the almost complete disregard of industrial personnel 
managers in their daily work for one of the basic ingredients of the scientific method ; 
namely, the function of verification. Indeed, the present state of the arts in the field 
would justify the designation of personnel as applied witchcraft rather than an 
applied science. 3 

Unless this condition is rectified, further progress will be almost impossible, for 
no matter how much progress is made in the natural and social sciences, how pro- 
found the applied personnel viewpoint, and how many techniques are adopted, 
without controlled experimentation in the industrial arena based on observation and 
verification, progress in personnel will be negligible and accidental. For example, 
the psychologists may perfect and standardize (probably upon college freshmen) 
anew test. Personnel workers may use it in industry, but unless they re-appraise 
its value in the new situation, they are acting blindly with possibilities of regression 
almost equal to those of progression. 

This amazing lack of concern with the resu/ts of their efforts explains, in part, 
the apparent paucity of independent experiments by personnel workers within 
their separate industrial establishments. It is urgent that the personnel journals be 
filled with case histories of controlled industrial experiments, like the medical and 
psychological journals, for example, instead of the many opinionated articles 
currently found in personnel magazines. 
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Can Verification Be Accomplished 


Jing 
per- T current need for verification of existing techniques is great and urgent, and 
phy, the importance of the task, fairly obvious. The functions of administration, 


i.e., planning, directing, coordination and control, can be accomplished best only 
if knowledge replaces whim and fancy. The personnel administrator cannot evalu- 
ate policy without possession of the facts. That much is basic. In addition, the 
possession of facts decreases industrial strife and, hence, improves labor relations; 
unsatisfactory techniques can be discardedand labor costs, patently reduced. These 
are basic objectives of industrial personnel administration. The present lack of 
verification in industrial personnel practice tends to defeat these objectives. Here is 
the focal point where current practice suffers its greatest breakdown. 

This breakdown is so complete, the consequences so dire, that the task of verifica- 
tion of current practice cannot be left to a few university professors, consultants, and 
other so-called experts. A wholesale attack upon the problem must be made by all 
Personnel administrators. This is only logical, for the problem of verification of 
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results in personnel administration is not a metaphysical exercise, but it is of im- 
portance to each personnel administrator in his own bailiwick, confronted by unique 
problems perhaps, but aiming always at lower unit labor costs. 

Further, these men in industry have, in many cases, a background of knowledge 
in their own industry far better than that of the social scientists for the purposes of 
the first attack upon the problem. The assistance of the scientists may be desirable, 
of course, but the burden must of necessity fall upon those in industry. 


The Tools of Verification 


HREE simple tools are available to aid in measurement. These include simple 
T arithmetic, statistics,and cost accounting. One simple tool, testimony, while 
widely used at present, should be discarded. For example, someone sells a firm on 
the idea of installing a ‘‘human relations program’’. When the program has been 
installed, the results are appraised by statements from department heads and others 
who testify that ‘‘my foremen have new confidence’’, or “‘it has worked wonders”, 
and other such generalizations. Maybe the program was successful—but equally 
important is the possibility that it was not. Testimony does not give definitive 
answers. Further, even if testimony gave the right answer, and on the basis of 
chance that should happen fifty per cent of the time, the vital question of whether the 
cost of installing the new program was offset by subsequent decreased labor costs 
remains unanswered. Testimony, as a tool, is the slovenly way, and has little, if 
any, place in modern personnel administration. 


Simple Arithmetic 


IMPLE arithmetic, on the other hand, has a surprising number of uses: various 
S ratios and formulas, refined labor turnover and absentee rates, or, combined with 
visual aids, such things as Gantt charts and other visual control devices—these are 
illustrative. However, it might be argued, for example, that all firms measure 
turnover, and that they are already employing simple arithmetic as a basic tool. 

Every craftsman uses some simple tools in his trade, a hammer, a trowel, a 
wrench, and the like. But there is a vast difference in the way a carpenter handles 
his hammer from the way a novice would use the same tool. Many firms measure 
labor turnover—a few use refined rates. But what usually happens? Suppose the 
separation rate shows an increase. They immediately plan to expand the recruiting 
function. In such cases, they are abusing the simple tool. The next step after the 
discovery of increased separations should be a follow-through process to determine 
specific reasons for the increase. In many cases, the specific causes can be appraised 
through the use of simple arithmetic, and, once discovered, corrective measures can 
be instituted. 

The above discussion may seem so simple and so obvious as to be out of place 
in this article; but the fact remains that the tool of simple arithmetic is misused mott 
than it is used in industry today. Most personnel workers are novices in the use of 
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this elementary tool, but once they acquire proper perspective, simple arithmetic 
will become a valuable aid in verification. 








Statistics 


IMPLE arithmetic is not always enough. In seeking cause and effect relationships, 
S personnel administrators must be cognizant that any experiment may yield 
figures wherein chance plays a major role. If the experiment were repeated, it is 
possible that a different course of action might be indicated. The effect of these 
chance factors can be appraised through the use of simple statistical techniques such 
as analysis of differences between means, correlation, and so forth. Description and 
use of these techniques is beyond the scope of this article, but there is an abundant 
literature covering the subject. In most cases, reading alone is insufficient to acquire 
a mastery of statistical tools; however, courses in elementary applied statistics are 
generally available. It is hoped that those who teach such courses to the practical 
personnel worker will lay maximum stress on how tools are applied, with a minimum 
of the customary erudite derivations of formulas. 

The third simple tool is cost accounting. This is, in many respects, the most 
useful and potent of the tools of verification. Current practice in personnel suffers 
greatly from not using cost accounting in the process of critical evaluation. - In fact, 
the wedding of cost accounting and personnel administration is long overdue. 














Cost Accounting: The Primary Means 


HERE are Many situations in industrial personnel administration where use of 
T statistical tools provides inadequate verification. This is because of the need 
to relate actions to profits in industry. Two simple examples will be used to illus- 
trate the point. Assume that Company Z is considering hiring operators to make a 
certaincommodity. On the basis of selling prices of competing concerns, Company 
Z can afford to pay no more than five cents per piece for direct labor. Now assume 
that the company gives tests to prospective employees that indicate that men will 
produce from 40 to 50 units a day; women, from 55 to6o units. This illustrates tool 
number one, simple arithmetic, in action. On the face of the matter, it appears that 
the company would be better off to hire women operators. However, it is possible 
that the apparent difference between the sexes is due to chance factors that are operat- 
ing at the time of the experiment. Tool number two, statistics, can give the answer. 










or the i ’ ; 
ai Assume that statistical analysis reveals that a difference of that magnitude could 
r : 

‘self come about only once in one hundred times by chance. Company Z has almost 
ra 


decided to hire the women operators. But before they do, they apply tool number 
three, cost accounting. Employees work eight hours a day, at a legal minimum 
wage of forty cents an hour. Total cost of a day’s labor is $3.20. The total daily 
return using women operators is 55 to 60 units at five cents per unit, or from $2.75 
to $3.00. . Clearly, Company Z cannot afford to hire either male or female operators. 
And note that cost analysis was the decisive factor. 
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Another illustration. Company Y institutes a training program that yields 
labor savings of $1000 per year (revealed by cost analysis). Should the program 
be repeated on the next group of similar operators? If the cost of the training pro- 
gram is $2000, the answer is obvious. This is the type of analysis that companies 
could and should, but generally do not, make. The above examples, deliberately 
simplified, reveal the vital role that cost analysis should play in policy determination. 
That cost accounting is not extensively used in evaluation of personnel policies and 
practices is indicative of the primitive level of current personnel practice. 














Cost Accounting in Personnel Administration 





ost industrial firms use cost accounting extensively. One of the standard cost 
break-downs is that of direct and indirect labor costs. Consequently, it might 
be argued that current cost practice furnishes adequate labor cost control. This is 
true in some respects. Direct labor costs are available by sub-assembly part, final 
product, department, and the like. In this respect it is adequate. But there has 
been a fundamental change in management philosophy, and the old divisions of 
management into Production, Distribution, and Finance are being replaced subtly 
by new realistic functional concepts. 

The two basic functions may be thought of as Materials Management and Man- 
power (or personnel) Management. Within each are various sub-functions. Under 
manpower management might be listed job analysis, selection, training, industrial 
relations, and so forth. The names are unimportant, but the concept of these 
functional groups is important, for improved administration will depend on func- 
tional controls. For example, selection of personnel is a function common to 
Production, Distribution, and Finance. Better operations will result if it is con- 
ceived as a single function and not as being a separate sub-function of production, 























a sub-function of distribution and a sub-function of finance. : ‘ 
I 

How It Could Be Used c 

_Spennc cost accounting practice does not provide a measure of the effectiveness § | 
of these newer functional groups, or of their sub-functions. But the same basic § 4 





figures (job tickets, etc.) that yield labor costs of product X can be used to evaluate 
the separate personnel functions. Thus, it is not proposed that current cost account- 
ing techniques be suddenly and completely revolutionized. They serve a useful but 
different purpose from the role suggested in this article. 

As a beginning, after the cost accountants are through with the job tickets, the 
tickets could be loaned to the personnel department as basic data for cost analysis by 
personnel function. It is granted that such evaluation might be rather crude at 
first. That is to be expected. But with experience would come refinements—the 
path of progress stems from such crude beginnings. Eventually, handy yardsticks 
of evaluation would emerge, similar to the current ratio in balance sheet analysis, 
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forexample. And slowly but surely would come that most valuable tool of control 
—budgeting. Imagine the advantages of being able to budget selection costs, or 
composing a manning table using specific costs. The use of cost analysis as an 
evaluation technique could open new vistas of industrial personnel administration, 


replacing haphazard, indiscriminate practice with more precise judgments based 
on facts. ‘ 



















Basic Progress from Infancy 


bee avenue of approach offers greater possibilities of basic progress in personnel 
with attendant reductions in unit labor costs, than the practice of bounding from 
one current fad to another like a shuttlecock in flight. It offers each firm a chance to 
recoup costs of personnel research in reduced labor costs. It offers results-in terms 
understood by general management and labor unions alike. Personnel administra- 
tion has reached that stage of infancy where much more research is needed, not from 
the top down, i.e., from the natural and social scientists, but from the bottom up, 
i.e., from the industrial personnel workers in their individual plants. Research is 
meaningless without evaluation, and the use of such simple tools as arithmetic, 
statistics, and cost accounting can provide a beginning in the direction of sound 
progress in personnel administration. 


































Summary 


HILE industrial personnel administration is generally considered an applied 
WF iene, industrial personnel workers almost completely disregard one of the 
basic components of the scientific method, i.e., verification of results, in their daily 
work. This results in slipshod practice in the individual concern and effectively 
throttles progress in the field. Further progress can be expected only with wholesale 
application of the tools of measurement, such as simple arithmetic, statistics, and 
primarily cost analysis, to current practice in each of the personnel functions. Such 
critical evaluation would result in decreased unit labor costs, reduced strife between 
labor and management, and would mark the beginning of effective and intelligent 
direction and control of manpower. 






























During the Acute Manpower Shortage Period 
of the War We Had to Hire Whom We Could Get, 
and Had to Invent Many New Ways of Keeping 
Workers on the Job. Now the Situation Is 
Easing It is Time for Us to Review Our Practices 
with a View to Improvement. 


Reconversion 
Problems I 


By Harotp R. BrxLer 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


the reconversion and post-war period is the present outlook regarding the 
labor-economic situation. According to information made available recently 
by J. A. Krug, Chairman of the War Production Board: 


QO: Basic interest in the planning and the solution to personnel problem in 


Pent-up Demand 


bes production of durable civilian goods, which this year will amount to abou 
$7,000,000,000, will more than double one year hence, reaching an estimated 
figure of $16,700,000,000, which is 30 per cent more than the level produced in the 
peacetime year of 1939. Expansion will not be confined to durable goods fo 
civilians. If workers are released from munitions plants at the rate now expected, 
the service trades will also expand. Transportation, public utilities, retail trade 
and service activities will hire workers to maintain adequate working forces, so will 
non-durable goods manufacturers, such as textile mills; as well as the construction 
industry. 

There is a backlog of industrial plant expansion and renovation. At the same 
time it is expected that foreign countries will be in the market for United States goods 
of all kinds—foods, clothes, industrial equipment, raw materials. This pent-up 
demand is a foundation on which the country can build a strong transitional economy 
in which decreases in war output will be offset by increases in the production 0 
civilian-type goods and services. 

Within the limits permitted by the war against Japan, the United States mus 
now get rid of regulations against industrial and production limitations whid 
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ret, 
ing technically put ceilings on initiative, imagination, and resourcefulness. Of 650 
Is orders and schedules in effect on April 1, 1945, 156 have already been revoked, and 


an additional 83 will be revoked in the next six weeks. Of the 51,200,000 em- 
ployees now employed, 44,600,000 are in jobs which will not be affected by cutbacks, 
while 6,600,000 employees may have to seek other jobs. 


Jobs Not Directly Affected by Cutbacks 





Agrmcemate ......... wes gh Rensneal ah ee Ww wg we a gL eee 
Transporcation and utilities ic ne a AAR AD CRE a 
Construction... ects kaw pea nk ahenG Maw bathed Sila petebiag cuales 600 ,000 
Thad suk ween. a em a Wi 5 Rest keg sk sah 
Manufacturing 

Iron and steel . beciedisca pecans pRee be ek iia a Sule eee 800 ,000 

Machinery. . Pe TCL TENET ee 

Other (mostly wit genie). nee .. 73700 ,000 
Government this war agencies, aveenals, ands navy y vale). 4,400 ,000 


Miscellaneous. . 


Jobs Most Likely to Be Affected by Cutbacks 
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Total . 6 , 600 ,000 


rated Total employment .. Peete ee settee reer nee eer eer eeeaeeses $3200 ,000 

a the War Production Chairman J. A. Krug, predicts a sharp new cut in munitions 
for 

> 


production soon, with a resulting jump in unemployment. He said, however, that 
within six months rapidly increasing civilian production should be able to begin 
taking up the slack of cutback war workers and discharged soldiers. Mr. Krug 
posed the paradox of unemployment in some fields while other industries were 
falling short of meeting requirements because of manpower shortages—notably tex- 
tiles and lumber. 

He said wage adjustments probably could do more to solve the shortages than 
any other measures, and revealed that if needed production could not be obtained 
otherwise ‘‘it may become necessary to ask for a modification of the wage and price 
§ccilings for a number of low-wage industries.”’ 


War Manpower Commission’s Views 







HE views of the War Manpower Commission, as expressed this week by Stephen 
Sheridan, Area Director, are more restrained than those of some of the other 
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government authorities. They state that within a few months, the volume of unem- 
ployment will start rising and unless planning and action is speeded up to meet the 
situation, the more distant outlook may become grave. 

Six months after V-E Day the volume of unemployment will be probably greater 
than at any time during the past two years. By then cuts in war production will be 
substantially larger, and a sizable number of veterans will have returned. The real 
problem involves the average duration of future unemployment, and this depends 
upon factors unmeasurable at present. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


we K. HAWLEY, C.I.O. Labor Member of the Regional War ‘Labor Board said 
the hope for 60,000,000 post-war jobs “‘positively was not in the cards now,”’ and 
blamed lack of planning by “‘reactionaries’’ in responsible government offices for fail- 
ing to act to prevent future disaster. 


American Federation of Labor 


DWARD A. NYEGAARD, A. F. of L., who is Regional Chief of the Office of. Labor 
E Production, War Production Board, criticized the lack of planning especially 
for reconversion to civilian production. He said he felt only “‘pessimism for the 
future’’ and asserted that many industries were wholly unprepared to reconvert, and 
others don’t want to at present. 


C.E.D. Research Committee 


NE of the most constructive studies of this subject has recently been completed 
O by the Committee for Economic Development under the guidance of Mr. 
Charles A. Myers, Industrial Relations Section, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as Executive Secretary of the C.E.D. Research Committee. This report 
provides most valuable assistance in formulating a company’s Post-War Personnel 
Policy, and is well worth study by each of you who has not yet seen it. It confirms 
that the major personnel problems now confronting us fall into the following four 
classifications: 


Rehiring of Veterans 


ee ae the present work force and estimating the labor requite- 
ments. Many firms have found it desirable to make detailed analyses of theif 
present work force and estimates of post-war employment, covering any or all three 
of the following phases: (a) Post-war questionnaire to all present employees, it 
cluding those in military service. (b) Estimate of probable labor requirements based 
upon the company’s anticipated post-war production volume. (c) Labor inventory 
indicating the probable post-war employment status of each individual. 

This should show the number of employees in military service who expect t0 
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return to the company and resume their former positions; those who will return 
and whose military experience might qualify them for better positions; and 
those who have indicated they will not return to the company after the war. 
They should also show among the present ‘“‘temporary’’ employees those who intend 
to leave at the end of the war; those who can be terminated without personal hard- 


ship; those who will continue to need work; and special cases involving outstanding 
merit or ability. 


Avoid Fumbling 


ARTICULAR problems involved in the rehiring of veterans are the following: (a) 
Prwhat changes have taken place in the veteran’s former position? (b) What re- 
training and re-orientation of him will be necessary? (c) How best to measure and 
evaluate his new skills acquired in military service? (d) What salary should be 
established for the position at the time he returns? (e) Where can the disabled 
veteran be best placed in the organization? (f) What arrangements can be made for 
those for whom it is agreed that there is no future in the organization? (Office Boy 
who returns as a Major) What written understanding; termination allowance; 
placement assistance? (g) Is the veteran entitled to the promotional opportunity 
which he lost while in military service? (h) What follow-up should be made to be 
sure that all the veterans are readjusted to their positions? | 

You may very well have a considerable number of skilled employees coming 


back disabled as far as heavier work goes, but physically and mentally capable of 
work. Can you place them? They may well turn out to be valuable employees if 
you can fit them into the right position without too much fumbling. Of course, 
putting them into an unsuitable position in which they will fail, is going to be bad 
for their morale and bad for your office efficiency. 


Disabled vs. Normal Workers 


MOST zmportant comparison of the absenteeism, safety, and productivity of disabled vs. 
normal workers has recently been completed by the Center for Safety Education at 
New York University in cooperation with the National Conservation Bureau, 
which shows the following: . 


Productivity Better for Disabled—24% of the companies 
Same for Both Normal and Disabled—66% 
Poorer for Disabled—10% 


Better for Disabled —57% of the companies 
Same for Both Normal and Disabled—41% 
Poorer for Disabled—2% 


Absenteeism Better for Disabled—s55% of the companies 
Same for Both Normal and Disabled—40% 
Poorer for Disabled—5% 
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Transfers and Demotions 


EARLY every organization will have to shift some of its personnel, if only to re- 
N employ those returning from military service. In some companies a consider- 
able number of transfers will accompany the decline of wartime operations and the 
return to peacetime products. 

In all these cases, probably the same types of personnel problems will arise, 
including the following: (a) How best to evaluate the new skills acquired by the 
employee, either through longer service in the same position, or in a “‘temporary’’ 
higher position? (b) What right does the transferred employee have to his previous 
‘“‘permanent’’ position? (c) What importance in relation to seniority will 
be assigned to such factors as ability, performance, marital status, number of de- 
pendents, and residence location? (d) Is it better to lay-off newer employees than to 
downgrade or demote them to lower rated positions? 


Salary Changes 


W THAT salary reductions will be necessary in relation to demotion? 

Perhaps typical in the field of office employees are the results of a survey 
completed some months ago among 25 selected life insurance companies which showed 
that the wartime work week increased 13%; 52% of the companies expected to return 
to the former work week; 52% expected to reduce salaries in relation to reduced work 
week, modify or drop cost of living bonus, and eliminate overtime pay; 68% ex- 
pected to pay the same to women as to men for equal work; 52% of the companies 
anticipated it would not be necessary to change salaries because of downgrading; 
44% intended to make salary increases in relation to new skills; and 56% had pre- 
pared termination allowances for any lay-offs. 


Lay-off of Employees 


. — volume of lay-off is inevitable, particularly in the sharply expanding 

war industries such as ordinance, aircraft, and ship production. Cutbacks have 
already curtailed some munitions production. Other industries such as automobiles, 
refrigerators, and washing machines will very likely have substantial lay-offs during 
their reconversion from war production to civilian goods. Even companies with 
little or no conversion problems, such as machine tools and equipment, will prob- 
ably experience a drop in epmloyment. 


Important Questions to Be Planned 


— some important personnel problems in this classification are the following: 
(a) What will be the relative importance in determining the first lay-offs, of 
length of service, efficiency, knowledge and training, physical fitness, family status, 
and dependents, and place of residence. (Proposed order of lay-off of typical and 
industrial firm—married women, part-time employees, probationary employees, 
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employees less than one year’s service). (b) Will shifts and overtime work be 
eliminated? (c) To what extent should hours of work be reduced in order to avoid 
layoffs? (d) What steps should be taken to retain ‘‘key’’ personnel on payroll 
during temporary reconversion shutdown? (e) Should leaves of absence or advance 
hiring commitments be given to those who will be needed in the near future after 
reconversion? (f) How much notice of lay-off should be given employees? (g) 
How should termination or exit interviews be conducted? (h) What termination 
or separation allowance should be granted? (i) What efforts should the company 
make to place employees with other employers? 






Employment Office in Reverse 


MM” companies apparently will attempt to assist such employees in securing other 
suitable work. This could involve contacts with any local offices of the 
Committee for Economic Development, War Manpower Commission, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, other companies engaged in similar activities, good employment 
agencies, agencies offering free placement services; referral for civil service opportun- 
ities, National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel; and the various local 
professional organizations dealing with personnel, business, and office management. 
Individual reference could also well be made to the various sources of occupational 
guidance and study, including a wide variety of publications on related subjects. 
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From an address before the Joint Conference of the Boston, Providence and Worcester 
Chapters of the National Office Management Association. 


(To be concluded in October, 1945 Personnel Journal) 
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The Primary Factor in Hiring during the War 
Was the Urgency of Clearing an Employee 
Through the Personnel Office and Placing Him 
on the Job as Quickly as Possible, Little Con- 
sideration Being Given to Thorough Selective 
Job Placement. 


Personnel and 
Job Analysis Data 


By JosepH E. ZERGA 


Walt Disney Productions, 
Burbank, Cal. 


Presreicc the defeat of Germany certain types of industrial organizations 


experienced war contract cutbacks that have necessarily affected the employ- 

ment situation,in this country. It has become increasingly evident that an 
increase in unemployment is unavoidable for a short period of time due to the 
necessity of industry retooling for civilian production after being on a war produc- 
tion basis. The amount of general unemployment that will follow the defeat of 
Japan is, of course, dependent upon governmental and industrial postwar planning. 

Assuming, however, that plans have been laid to absorb any unemployment 
following the defeat of Japan, there will still be millions unemployed until the re- 
tooling of industry @, 8) (numbers in parentheses refer to references at end of paper) 
has been completed and such plans have been put into effect. Consequently, whether 
or not there are plans for maintaining a maximum of employment there will still be 
unavoidable unemployment. 


War Experience 


AN THE start of the war the rapid expansion of war industries resulted in a clamor 
for all types of skilled and semi-skilled labor, with the result that the demands 
for such types of labor far exceeded the available supply. To cope with this problem 
industry initiated a program of job simplification. Thorough investigations wet 
made of all skilled and semi-skilled jobs having critical labor shortages, and from 
the results of such investigations simplified jobs were developed. Although this 
program meant the establishment of more training schools and a tremendous expat 
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sion of plant space and facilities to absorb additional employees, it did solve the prob- 
lem of critical war shortages in skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 

Now, with the gradual transition of war industry to civilian production, one of 
the immediate problems is that of employee selection for jobs essential to civilian 
production. Inasmuch as postwar civilian production is not expected to approxi- 
mate present war production, industrial management (3, 8) is becoming increasingly 
cognizant of the problem involved in employee selection. Some organizations are 
prepared to cope with this problem, but the majority are either unprepared or are 
hurriedly assembling all types of information regarding their employees and jobs. 


Four steps 


HERE are four steps directly concerned with the accumulation of employee-job 
Rican (1) The determination of the general types of information required; 
(2) the determination of the sources from which such information may be obtained; 
(3) the organization of the information obtained ; and, (4) how such information may 
be used. Each of these steps will now be considered in their respective order. 

The two general types of employee-job information that are a necessary pre- 
requisite to employee selection are: (1) Personnel records (6); and, (2) job descrip- 
tions (1, 9, 10, 12). The information contained in the personnel records of most 
industrial organizations is inadequate for the purposes for which it was intended. 
This is primarily due to the fact that mass hiring for war production purposes per- 
mitted the obtaining of only a sketchy outline of an employee’s work history, educa- 
tional background, etc. 

The primary factor at the time was the urgency of clearing an employee through 
the employment or personnel office and placing him on the job as quickly as possible, 
little or no consideration being given to selective job placement. It may have been 
the intent of the employment or personnel office interviewers to recontact the em- 
ployee at a later date for the purpose of obtaining additional information, but this 
opportunity seldom presented itself. As a rule, these records were filed away and 
seldom reviewed or used for reference purposes. 


One Company’s Experience 


— Pollak Manufacturing Company (11), Arlington, New Jersey, represents a 
typical example of industry's efforts to remedy this type of situation. In 1944, 
this company was using a half-dozen different types of personnel forms, resulting in 
duplication of information, erroneous information, and wasted effort. The solution 
to this problem was the development of a single-sheet personnel form calling for 
brief answers on the part of the department foreman. This form covers such items 
affecting the employee as: leave of absence, termination, merit increase, reclassifica- 
tion, transfer, employee job rating, etc. The form, filled out in triplicate, is dis- 
tributed as follows: one copy to the industrial relations office for personnel adminis- 
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tration purposes, a second copy to the plant superintendent's office, and the third 
copy is retained by the foreman. This type of a procedure enables the company 
to maintain close control over its employees. 

Most industrial organizations have, in addition to the usual personnel form or 
forms, brief records covering an employee's progress in terms of wage increases or 
decreases relative to job transfers, upgrading, etc. These records, usually 5 x 8 
in size, are generally maintained by the wage administration department and the 
various operating departments within the plant. Such records, while serving a use- 
ful function, are also inadequate for employee selection purposes. Although an 
employee's progress from job to job may be readily perceived from the various job 
titles or classifications appearing on such a card, it is still necessary to determine what 
the basic skill qualifications are for each job and their relationship between jobs 
(1,12). The determination of such skill qualifications can be made only through 
job analysis (9, 10, 12), and the relationship of skill qualifications between jobs 
can be made only through job evaluation (1, 12). 


Review of Personnel Records 


EEDLESS to say, personnel records should be periodically reviewed as they are the 
| quick-reference source of employee information. As far as job analy- 
sis is concerned, it is not a difficult task to prepare job descriptions for each of the 
separate jobs existing in an organization. Three or four experienced job analysts 
can, within a few months, completely cover all of the separate jobs in the average- 
sized (400-700 employees) industrial organization. 

Surprisingly few organizations have satisfactory job descriptions, i.e., descrip- 
tions that give a true and complete verbal picture of the jobs. The greatest sources 
of confusion in the preparation of job descriptions are definitions as to what consti- 
tutes a job and what types of information should be obtained about jobs. Stead 
and Masincup (7) present the following definitions of a position, mob, and occupation, 
to show their relationships: (1) ‘‘A ‘position’ is an aggregation of duties, tasks, and 
responsibilities assigned to one individual; (2) a ‘job’ is a group of positions that 
are identical in all respects; and (3) an ‘occupation’ includes a group of jobs sufh- 
ciently similar in respect to their duties, responsibilities and working conditions to 
warrant like treatment in personnel processes.”’ | 


Proper Job Descriptions 


\ we types of information that are to be included in a job description should 
cover the following topics: 1) The common name or title of the job; 2) the 
number of employees working at this particular type of job; 3) the department of 
departments in which the job is to be found; 4) the necessary physical requirements 
of the job; 5) the experiential requirements of the job; 6) the knowledge or abilities 
required for the job; and 7) the tools and equipment required for satisfactory pet 
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formance at the job. It is absolutely essential to have, in addition to the pre- 
ceding information, a complete verbal job description (10). The value of the job 
description depends entirely upon its degree of similarity to the job and its complete- 
ness. Industrial organizations should, depending upon the types of jobs, products, 
and needs of management, supplement the job description with information be- 
lieved to be pertinent to a clearer understanding of the jobs and their relationships to 
one another and to the employees. 

The best source of information for the preparation or revision of job descriptions 
istheemployee. It is also necessary to consult the department supervisor or foreman 
for the purpose of verifying or obtaining additional information that may not be 
obtained from the employee. The small amount of an employee's time that is uti- 
lized for this purpose will ultimately pay large dividends to management. 

Job description information may be conveniently summarized and placed on 5 x 8 
cards, or some other technique may be developed for quick-reference or comparative 
purposes. 


Uses Made of Records 


HERE are a number of significant reasons why an industrial organization should 
cave up-to-date personnel records and reliable job descriptions. | 

First, it provides an impartial basis for selective job upgrading, transfers and 
terminations (5). 

Second, it enables management to quickly review, and compare available em- 
ployee skills with critical job shortages. Since the start of the war there have 
been numerous instances of the under-utilization of employee skills by industry. 
This has resulted from the necessity of filling critical job shortages with little or no 
tegard to selective job placement and has been one of the primary contributing 
factors to excessive labor turnover and absenteeism. 

Third, it facilitates inter-industry cooperation by providing a basis for the ex- 
change of employees. For example, two or more companies within an area might 
be reconverting to civilian production, and, through a cooperative exchange of 
employees it might be possible for them to not only fill their job requirements but 
also greatly reduce unemployment. 

Fourth, it assists management in planning for job simplification or combination 
in terms of what a job consists of as related to the type of employee skills available 
within the company. 

Fifth, it provides a basis for the development of a job evaluation and merit 
tating (4, 5) program. 

Sixth, it provides a basis for the establishment of equitable wage rates and 
tanges. 

Seventh, it facilitates the development of an employment testing (2) program. 

From the preceding discussion it may be concluded that an industrial organiza- 
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tion that has complete and reliable information in regard to its employees and jobs 
is in a position to not only cope with most employee-management problems, but 
minimize the possibility of such problems developing. 
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Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 
California Council of Personnel Management, 442 Flood Building, San Francisco, 2, Cal. 


PERSONNEL RELATIONS, THEIR APPLICATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
By J. E. Walters. New York. The Ronald Press. 1945. 547 pp. $4.50 


The term ‘‘democracy”’ is experiencing an interesting evolution. After the 
last war we thought of things democratic as meaning governmental affairs and mat- 
ters of state. We hardly thought of democratic principles as applied to our daily 
work in the business sense. And if we did discuss such applications several decades 
ago it was usually done in the classroom or as eloquent presentations before banquets, 
etc. But during the past ten years we have seen a profound increase in the tendency 
to account for economic and social advances as if they were democratic processes at 
work. 

If what we mean by democracy are the rights and privileges of a people to have 
a direct voice and a direct opportunity to shape their own opportunities concerning 
their welfare, far below the level of governmental operations and extending down 
into the working lives of individuals, then it may be supposed that a business text 
on personnel relations is justified in devoting much of its theme and point of view to 
“their application in a democracy.”’ 

This the author does, but not in a mere descriptive sense. We find the book 
divided into three logical parts: (2) personnel relations presented from the manage- 
ment point of view when the management of personnel relations is being considered ; 
(2) from that of representatives of government when personnel relations under 
government cooperation and regulation are discussed; (3) and from labor's stand- 
point when the aims, history and actions of labor unions are reviewed. 

The author is aware of the irritation his book may arouse, but he need make no 
apologies. Walter's books on personnel management have been standard business 
reading and college texts in schools of business administration for many years. This 
somewhat new approach to justifying some of our present labor relations problems 
may be surprising to some readers and to students of conventional text material. 
It probably is no satisfaction to some readers to have the author imply that what we 
get today in work restrictions, strikes, lock-outs and fringe concessions should be 
considered, to some extent at least, as democracy at work. 

He does not say so in just those words, but that is the lasting impression and one 
the reader feels confident to judge for himself. In warranting his discussion of the 
labor movement, for instance, Walters says that no country can be democratic with- 
out considering the dignity of the individuals who compose it; and no people can 
constitute a real democracy without considering the dignity of that part of the pub- 
lic in or dependent upon organized labor. 

The chapter on ‘‘Labor Unions in a Democracy”’ is a fine historical presentation 
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and excellent analysis of how the labor structure is formed. Part II which follows 
is devoted to ‘‘Management of Personnel Relations’’ and is an especially fine treatise 
for executive management. The chapter on Wages is a complete and adequate 


background for a sound understanding of wage administrative problems and our 
cutback era ahead. Chapter 7 is a model study on Personnel Ratings, reporting many 


successful company experiences and the actual forms used. Other chapters that area 
complete study in themselves are Job Evaluation, Personnel Training and Education, 
Minimum Wages & Maximum Hours, Government Relations & Personnel Research. 

Walters’ book is a sound presentation of the principles and practices of the entire 
field of personnel management and labor relations. If today we were to be limited 
to but one new book on personnel administration, this would be it. 





